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My town, your town, whose town? 


With the exception of residents in some of the more far 
flung islands around the British Isles, few of us in the 
UK and Ireland live far from a town. Of course the label 
‘town’ covers a rich and diverse assortment of settlements 
of vastly different sizes, with different character and 
image, and with sharply divergent histories and possible 
futures. Towns are places of wealth and prosperity, of 
poverty and disadvantage, places where different groups 
of people come together or are separated out. Towns offer 
a visible portrayal of many of the day-to-day activities and 
rhythms of life that both reflect and shape our world. In 
this respect they offer in colourful and distinctive ways a 
window into society and our social world more generally. 
Defining what a town is, however, is perhaps a thankless 
and indeed a fruitless task. While it may be easy to assume 
that such an issue matters little in the UK today, defining 
a place as a town or a city in the past was often a matter 
of strategic political, economic and military importance. 
Today we can find towns that prefer to see themselves as 
cities (the ‘Fair City’ of Perth for instance, or Wrexham, 
where a bid for city status is to be made in 2012). Other 
towns may perhaps be little more than large villages - and 
across the UK and Ireland there is a rich tapestry of seaside 
and coastal towns, industrial and ex-industrial towns. Some 





towns merge into larger neighbouring cities: the town of 
Paisley, Scotland’s largest town, and the city of Glasgow 
is one illustration of this, with many others dotted across 
the large urban conurbations of contemporary Britain. And 
then there are ‘standalone’, more rural towns: Athlone in 
the Republic of Ireland, Totnes in Devon or Corby in the 
East Midlands of England being some good examples of 
such, though an issue arises when we attempt to define 
‘rural’ in this regard. Corby, for instance, sits amongst a 
hinterland of other similar-sized towns, a pattern that 
occurs in many other places in the British Isles. We do not 
have to look far either for towns that were the conscious 
outcomes of attempts to plan or to build the perfect 
settlement: planned towns and ‘new’ towns represent 
some of the best examples of being planned on a grid 
pattern in Norman times, with Ludlow in Shropshire a good 
early example of such. 

In the Town with Nicholas Crane series we consider 
many of the ways in which towns have come to be the 
places they are today; places that, while shaped by 
often very different histories, are also looking towards 
futures that might be very different but which are all 
characterised by uncertainty. 

In exploring towns, a sense of the past is vital if we are 
to grasp where that town has travelled from - and what 
its likely trajectories might be. Take a seaside town such 


as Scarborough; its glory days as a hugely popular seaside 
resort are now mainly in the past. What path should it 
follow in trying to create a different future but one that 
builds upon its rich past as a resort? 

But a sense of the past is not all that is required if we 
seek to create a more informed understanding of towns. 
Towns are places made by their wider links. In this respect 
towns are open places, places shaped by their past - 
but also by their geography. We can talk of towns as 
places of wider interconnections, though of course we 
also have to appreciate that for some towns the erosion 
of past connections - disconnections from previously 
important trading links, for instance - have led to periods 
of significant economic decline. Other towns have lost 
previously long-held political status as county towns, in the 
process losing what clout they may have once enjoyed and 
which gave them a certain standing or status. 

An important and often overlooked dimension of 
interconnections is that towns are also places of 
migration, that is of in-migration and of out-migration. 
Can we make sense of the likes of Corby today, for 
instance, without appreciating the impact of large-scale 
Scottish migration to the town in the 1920s and 1930s? 
Will many of the towns in Britain today - where recent 
immigration from Eastern Europe has led to a much 
more diverse population, introducing new cultures and 
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Lifestyles - become very different places in the future as 
a result? Population diversity is a key feature of towns; 
historically, towns have been formed through different 
waves of migration and the loss of population as economic 
and political fortunes have waned. Uncovering population 
shifts can open up new ways of making sense of particular 
towns. 

That we also refer here to the political standing of 
towns reminds us that towns are places of power - that 
is, of unequal power. Certain towns may be more powerful 
than others; that is, they may be administrative centres, 
or be economically powerful or have a cultural standing 
that lends them power. But that should not disguise the 
fact that towns are divided - that power lies in relatively 
few hands and, increasingly in many towns across the 
UK and Ireland, power is reflected in the activities of 
supermarkets, property developers and the like, whose 
plans and aspirations can often conflict with that of other 
groups of people. 


Whose town is it? My town? Your town? 


Deceptively simple questions, perhaps - but questions that 
open up a range of important issues for our understanding 
of what makes towns the places that they are! 








Towns are by definition hubs of 
connections; they exist because human 
populations deem them to be important 
places to move to and from, and in 
which to settle. Towns that populate the 
contemporary landscape do so because 
they have managed to continually make 
and remake social, political, economic 
and cultural connections with other 
places and people over time and maintain 
their significance and relevance. Each 
town will have many and different 
connections: products of the historical and 
contemporary activities and networks that 
help shape and define their development. 
Connections are created in different 
ways. They can come into existence 
through conscious planning, as in the case 
of Totnes, Ludlow, Perth and Scarborough. 
The first of these was a Saxon Burh, 
created to defend England against the 
Vikings, while Ludlow was a planned town 
to defend and dominate the contested 
border connections between England and 
Wales. Perth’s planned town was based on 
its connections to the navigable waters 
of the Tay and its strategic location 
as a hub for connecting the central 
belt of Scotland with the Highlands. In 
Scarborough’s case, the significance of its 
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Towns are hubs, where people come Migration can be viewed in multiple 


together to undertake a wide variety of ways: as positive or negative, both for 
interactions - cultural, political, economic those who arrive or leave and those 

and social. In essence they are places who stay in a place; or in terms of the 
where multiple human interactions and networks that begin, develop and decline 
relationships are made and remade on between those migrating and the places 
a daily basis. Migration - the movement they leave for and go to. Historical and 
of people on a permanent or temporary contemporary migrations impact on the 


basis - forms a vital part of this process of | social, economic and cultural character of 
social interaction. places of migration. Often for economic 
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Towns are diverse places: while they may 
share certain features, no two towns 

are completely alike. They are places 
with different histories, contrasting 
geographies and their populations will be 
structured and diverse in different ways 
too. Towns are places with differing and 
multiple rhythms of work, lifestyle and 
cultures, and they may be distinctive too 
in terms of their wider interconnections. 

These networks of interconnections, or 
links, help to shape towns, making them 
the places that they are. Together with 
their unique histories and geographies, 
these wider links also serve to make towns 
places of diversity. 

To speak of towns as places of diversity 
enables us to capture economic, social, 
political and cultural difference within 
a particular town. Towns are places that 
reflect different economic positions, and 
the structure of their working populations 
may differ considerably. In this respect 
towns are also places that are full of 
class differences and divisions; the textile 
workers and mill owners of Paisley in 
the west of Scotland, for example, and 
in many other mill towns across the UK 
and Ireland. Different housing tenures, 
often reflecting sharply distinctive class 





positions, also exemplify the diverse social 
and economic groups that may livein a 
town, though all too often in inhabiting 
distinctive areas within towns. 

We can think of Ludlow in Shropshire, 
close to the border between England 
and Wales. In Ludlow, the population 
of the Sandpits housing estate may live 
alongside more affluent areas with their 
much sousht after and highly expensive 
houses. Yet the different groups may be 
relationally distant, sharing little more 
than being residents of one particular 
town. 

That diversity is also a product of 
wider links highlights too that migration 
has helped to make towns the places 
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Towns are dynamic and ever-changing 
places. They are the product of history, 
of wider interconnections and of 
different migrations. On their own and 
collectively they represent important 
parts of the landscape of the British 
Isles. Reflecting and helping to shape the 
multiple patterns, rhythms and tensions 
of everyday life, towns face different 
and indeed uncertain futures, as do 
different groups living within towns. Towns 
therefore are exciting places. 

We all have some idea as to what 
constitutes a town, or what makes a place 
a town. Of course such ideas are open to 
debate, and as we have seen here some 
towns think that they are cities and should 
be viewed as such, and some cities may 
be little more than ‘big’ towns! Particular 
towns or groups of towns may be seen as 
having a distinctive character, a sense of 
place and identity; while in other towns 
this is less marked. Some towns may have 
more autonomy and political leverage 
to shape their own future in ways that 
might not be possible in other towns. In 
this regard we need to keep questions 
of power to the fore as we attempt to 
uncover some of the richness that towns 
represent. 


However, behind the question of what 
makes a town a town lie a rich array of 
complex, dynamic and ever-changing 
processes and factors that work to shape 
and reshape not only towns themselves, 
or the places and people who interact 
with them, but also the wider societies of 
which they form a significant part. 

The study of towns reflects in some 
ways the study of many of the key social, 
economic, political and cultural processes 
and relations that help to make the UK 
and Ireland the societies that they are. 
By focusing on towns, important and 
society-wide questions are immediately 
thrown into sharp focus: issues around 
sustainability, equality, social justice, 
identity, belongings and exclusions. 

These issues affect the entire 
population, albeit in vastly differing and 
unequal ways. However, towns provide 
a means of exploring these questions in 
detail, offering up in the process a number 
of different ways of explaining why things 
are as they are and for suggesting ways 
and approaches to how problems and 
issues can be made and repaired. Using 
some of the key concepts from social 
sciences and other academic approaches, 
we have taken the themes of diversity, 
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Learning with The Open University 

The Open University (OU) is Europe’s largest academic 
community. With more than 210,000 students learning 
with us each year and with around 600 courses available 
in a range of fascinating and challenging subjects, you’re 
sure to be inspired. We call our flexible study method 
‘Supported Open Learning’ - it’s study that fits around 
you and your life. 

You can start with a single course in an area of interest 
or in a topic that’s relevant to your job, or your future 
career. And if you want, you can follow a programme 
towards a qualification such as a certificate, a diploma or 
a degree. 

Choose from courses in: Social Sciences, Environment, 
Arts and Humanities, Business and Management, Childhood 
and Youth, Computing and ICT, Education, Engineering 
and Technology, Development and International Studies, 
Health and Social Care, Languages, Law, Mathematics and 
Statistics, Psychology, and Science. 


Beginning to study 

If you have no experience of higher education, deciding 
to become an undergraduate student can be a big step. 
Our Openings programme of introductory courses, such 
as Understanding society, have been specially designed 
to help you develop your learning skills and build your 
confidence - perfect for new learners. 


Understanding society - Y177 

Whether you’re thinking of further study in the social 
sciences or you’re just interested in finding out 
about some of the profound changes that society is 


experiencing, this course has much to offer. It introduces 
concepts and debates within the social sciences, covering 
topics like families, culture, global markets, migrant 
labour, community and social movements. 


If you have an interest in social science, other Open 
University courses on offer include: 


Introducing the social sciences - DD101 (and DD131/ 
DD132) 

This course provides an approachable and contemporary 
introduction to the disciplines and subjects that form the 
social sciences, as well as the questions and issues that 
social scientists investigate and explore. 


Sociology and society - 00201 

This lively introduction to contemporary sociology 
contains four modules, beginning with Understanding 
everyday life, Social divisions and differences, Social 
change and The uses of sociology. 


Equality, power and dissent - DD203 

This course invites you into the world of politics in a fresh 
and accessible way, using a wide variety of case studies 
drawn from the UK and beyond. It sheds light on the inner 
workings of power, decision making and protest, and it 
covers politics from parliament to the street, and the 
politics of ideas as well as institutions. 


Living in a globalised world - DD205 

This innovative geography-led course will give you an 
understanding of some of the challenges of globalised 
living. Everyday living in today?s globalised world can 
feel challenging, even confusing at times, with distance 





no longer a reliable indicator of our involvements in the 
world. 


Welfare, crime and society - DD208 

This course examines the relationships between the 
worlds of social welfare and crime control. It focuses on 
policy interventions and responses in the UK and around 
the world to issues such as anti-social behaviour, poverty, 
discrimination, hate crimes, child labour, health and 
disease, families, slums, ghettos, and gated communities. 


Environment - U216 

Environmental issues are a growing source of both 
collective and individual concern, conflict and challenge. 
This course provides an integrated approach to the 
various relationships, processes and activities through 
which humans and non-humans are linked together. 


Crime and justice - DD301 

You'll explore crime and justice in both global and local 
contexts, and in particular the way that crime and justice 
are being continually redefined by global economic, social 
and political change. 


OpenSpace Research Centre 

The OpenSpace Research Centre promotes research on 
geographical and environmental concerns. Our research 
aims to be conceptually and empirically innovative, and 
designed to engage with diverse publics. The Centre 
encourages a vibrant research environment, drawing on 
research expertise both within and beyond The Open 
University and academia. 
wwws.open.ac.uk/researchcentres/osrc/ 


Supporting you all the way 

Whatever you decide to do, you’re never alone. With 
many courses you’ll benefit from unrivalled one-to- 

one support from your tutor who can be contacted by 
telephone, email or face-to-face. Your tutor will provide 
advice and guidance throughout your studies and will 
give individual feedback on your progress. Your Regional/ 
National Centre is also on hand to answer any queries you 
may have. 


Find out more 

To learn more about our courses and qualifications and to 

find out what it’s like to be an OU student: 

e visit our website at www.open.ac.uk 

e call our Student Registration & Enquiry Service on 
0845 300 60 90 

e email mailto:general-enquiries@open.ac.uk or 

e write to The Open University, PO Box 197, Walton Hall, 
Milton Keynes, MK7 6BJ 


For information about Open University broadcasts and 
associated learning, visit our website 
www.open.ac.uk/openlearn/whats-on 


The Open University has a wide range of learning 
materials for sale, including self study workbooks, DVDs, 
videos and software. For more information visit the 
website www.ouw.co.uk 
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This booklet accompanies the 
exciting Open University/BBC 
television series, Town with 
Nicholas Crane, and related 

web content on OpenLearn. 
Uncovering hidden pasts, 
exploring the diverse geographies 
and connections that make 
towns the places that they are 


today, the series also highlights 
many of the key issues facing 
towns and considers some of the 
different ways in which towns are 
responding to these as they face 
contrasting and uncertain futures. 
Come and explore towns with us! 


www. open.ac.uk/openlearn/town 
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